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THE FRENCH PEACE 
COMMISSIONERS-II 

BY MARCEL KNEGHT 
PRIME MINISTER GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 



In 1865, William E. Marshall, famous for his picture 
of Lincoln, and the landscape painter, A. B. Durand, re- 
ceived a visit from a young French physician who brought 
letters of introduction to them and who had been obliged by 
his avowed republicanism to leave the France of Napoleon 
III. He was only twenty-four, with moderate resources 
besides his doctor's degree. His light blue eyes, deep sunk 
under bushy eyebrows, were bright with youth, fancy and 
wit, and a light moustache softened somewhat the irony of 
the mouth. Dr. Georges Clemenceau was simple; he 
made a good appearance without being a dandy, and his 
charming spontaneity and burning enthusiasm imme- 
diately won for him the friendship of artists, writers and 
congenial men of New York, on whom he made an in- 
delible impression. In the quiet of a little apartment at 
212 West 12th Street, Dr. Clemenceau spent many a fev- 
erish night preparing a translation of John Stuart Mill, 
whose philosophy he endorsed, with the cooperation of W. 
E. Marshall, who was a thinker as well as a painter. 

It was the resort of poets, artists and dreamers: the 
cradle of the Washington Square writers and of the daring 
innovators of Greenwich Village. He loved this Latin 
Quarter of New York, where, in spite of the roar of indus- 
trial life, men still found time to inquire into the origin of 
the good and the beautiful. Clemenceau had about him 
a charming group of faithful friends, who greatly admired 
his brilliant intelligence and clear judgment, whole-souled 
disinterestedness and great heart. 

I was listening the other day to a New Yorker of 
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seventy — also a noble heart — whose memories of our Great 
Young Man from 1865 to 1869 are still fresh, and this is 
what he said to me : 

" I knew that our dear Georges would one day be a very 
great Frenchman and that he would unite his compatriots 
to ensure victory. No one knows better than myself the 
nobility of his sentiments, the delicacy of his soul and the 
loyalty of his friendship. And I cannot tell you how 
deeply moved I was when I saw, in our magazines, pic- 
tures of him sharing, in spite of his great age, the rough 
life of his soldiers, his ' poilus,' martyrs in the holiest of 



causes." 



Between two pieces of literary work, and visits to 
studios or museums, the young man had decided to teach 
in an excellent school for girls. Miss Aitkins' Academy, at 
Stamford, the green and picturesque Connecticut town. 
Every week, Doctor Clemenceau would go several times 
to Stamford, but always returned with alacrity to 12th 
Street and his friends. His original, conscientious and 
remarkable method of teaching was most successful, and 
in Stamford I have come across several old people who 
still speak with admiration of the " wonderful French 
teacher" of 1868. 

After having enjoyed to the full the liberty of free and 
idealistic America, Dr. Clemenceau instinctively realized 
what his next task was to be and left for France, where he 
took up the hard and thankless business of politics. Then 
the hurricane of 1870 blew over France, separating Alsace- 
Lorraine from us, in spite of the fiery protests of the Re- 
publican deputies, among whose signatures was that of the 
former Stamford teacher. 

Next came the birth of the third Republic, and its 
growth amidst storms, gales, crises and deaths. Gambctta 
first, then Deroulede, Ferry, General Boulanger, Floquet; 
finally Meline, Waldeck-Rousseau and our present days. 
What problems! What stupendous struggles! Abroad 
the menace of Bismarck, still unsatisfied, and our colonial 
campaigns; at home, social, religious and economic ques- 
tions bringing in their train violent movements. But 
Clemenceau, more and more master of his prodigious abili- 
ties, persistently fought, attacked, pursued and avenged, 
with the formidable weapons he wielded: his pen and his 
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eloquence, sometimes winged like poetry, sometimes as piti- 
less as Retribution. 

The year 1903 dawned on France with the heavy 
oppression of the brewing tempest. So far she had 
frankly turned her activity to her great inner problems and 
had just avoided a conflict with England over Fashoda. 
The intelligence and tact of Admiral Fournier had also 
averted for the world, and especially for France, a clash 
between England and Russia, which might have resulted 
from the Hull incident. 

It was on the coast of Morocco, in 1904, that the first 
shot of the world conflagration of 1914 was fired; the in- 
solent and threatening arrival of the Kaiser, backed by his 
entire people and drunk with pride and hatred, was the 
premonitory sign of the catastrophe to come, — for those 
Europeans who could read it. A few French statesmen, 
realizing how serious the future looked, appealed to the liv- 
ing forces of the nation, so as to present before the brutal 
enemy as fortified a front as possible, and above all, a front 
morally invincible. Clemenceau left his favorite seat on 
the opposition benches, and became a member of the Cab- 
inet, and Prime Minister. 

With the inspired fire that had attracted to him so many 
American friendships, Clemenceau restored confidence, 
and strengthened the prestige of the glorious French army, 
which the shock of recent political passions had not ex- 
actly diminished, but disconcerted. He continued the suc- 
cessful policy of M. Th. Delcasse, and Great Britain will 
never forget the deep emotion of the people of London 
when, in Westminster Abbey, a strong man, full of energy, 
came with simplicity, in the name of the French Republic, 
to lay a wreath of flowers of France on the coffin of his 
friend, Campbell-Bannermann. 

Ever imaginative, hiding under his moustache and 
the shafts of his humor an exquisite tenderness and 
youthful spirit, Georges Clemenceau has always made the 
right national gesture and found the words that eternal 
history engraves in the memory of men and nations. A 
true son of Vendee, he incarnates the knightly spirit of the 
noble population that gave so many heroes first to its kings, 
then to the immortal and victorious Republic. 

The Christianity of the race has set its seal upon the 
most independent of philosophers, upon the thinker 
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free from any organized religion, who used to translate 
John Stuart Mill on the banks of the majestic Hud- 
son and who wrote that strange Chinese story: The 
Veil of Happiness. 

If M. Clemenceau pays no heed to dogmas and to the 
practices of religion, he nevertheless observes its spirit of 
sacrifice. He has transmuted his religious aspirations in 
the magnificent love, both spiritual and physical, that he 
bears his French fatherland, its provinces, its fruitful soil, 
its peasants and workers, laborious and sensible, and all its 
joyous children. Sister Theonesse, who, before the war, 
nursed her illustrious patient with such devotion, was 
well rewarded in November, 1918, for the Premier caused 
the news of the armistice to be telephoned to her before any 
one else. 

Germany had already had him to deal with, a few years 
before the war, when, relying on the righteousness of our 
cause, on Russian friendship and British good feeling, M. 
Clemenceau won a victory over German diplomacy, whose 
heavy artillery was not yet completed. This new move of 
the " Tiger " gave fresh hope and legitimate pride to 
France, whom Bismarck had almost mortally wounded. 
During the years that preceded 1914, M. Clemenceau 
constantly and vigorously supported those who were pre- 
paring a strong army. It was his clear-sighted judgment 
that gave the management of our famous War School to 
Colonel F. Foch, a pupil of the Jesuits, and brother of 
Father Foch, S.J. 

The mobilization of France inspired him with great 
words; then the polemist came uppermost. 

A powerful figure in the Senatorial Commission of the 
Army, M. Clemenceau examined, verified, suppressed 
and organized, projecting into every corner his searching 
scrutiny. The Senate had both respect and affection for 
him, for his colleagues were well aware of his sincerity and 
devotion to the country. 

The Chamber of Deputies admired his unconquerable 
youth, and those parries and thrusts of the practiced 
duelist. The Parisian, who dearly loved opposition, took 
a keen delight in his editorials in L'Homme Libre, later 
L'Homme Enchaine — freer than ever. 

As President of the Inter-parliamentary Committee, his 
old friend Stephen Pichon at his side, M. Clemenceau 
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rallied all the members of the allied Parliament: Lord 
Bryce, L. Luzzatti, Sir Charles Henry, etc. 

When he thanked the British members of Parliament 
who officially came to place flowers on the Statue of Joan 
of Arc and on that of the City of Strasbourg, the former 
Stamford teacher availed himself of the opportunity to 
praise Lorraine's most noble daughter in an oration 
whose classicism was pure delight to his hearers. 

Young in spite of his years, young with the youth of the 
America of 1868, the "Tiger" divined that the Allies 
were about to weaken, that they would lose the war if they 
did not make a mighty effort. So he donned a trench hel- 
met, armed himself with a stout Vendee stick, and " le Pere 
la Victoire " leaped to the front, where, hidden in a depres- 
sion of the soil, sometimes at Verdun, sometimes at Ypres or 
Rheims, he listened less to the hiss of German shells than 
to the unconstrained conversation of the new saints of 
France, the poilus. He loved them with a grandfather's 
affection ; he was ready to help them, as he helped, when a 
young man, his artist and writer friends of New York. 
And as these obscure heroes had suffered for months and 
were sometimes discouraged, the Great Old Man had talks 
with them, and gradually, in the mud of the trenches, 
through nights of hardship, the young soldiers of France 
would catch the glimpse of a new star. Confidence re- 
turned; Clemenceau had blown the bugle, and all 
responded to its clarion call. It was the birth of a new 
" Sacred Union." 

M. Clemenceau gave us one more proof of the sound- 
ness of his judgment; in 1914 Colonel Foch became one 
of the victors of Nancy and of the Marne, then of Ypres. 
Proud of having Petain at the head of the French armies, 
M. Clemenceau suggested his friend. General Foch, to 
the Allies as generalissimo, enabling the latter to make use 
of the admirable American reserve forces and to gain the 
most signal victory in History. General Mordacq and M. 
G. Mendel, his cabinet chief, surround him with almost 
filial devotion. Since 1918, M. Clemenceau has con- 
stantly held the flag of France, while Foch and Petain have 
held the sword. 

The matter of Franco-American cooperation in connec- 
tion with war affairs, M. Clemenceau entrusted to his 
friend and colleague, M. Andre Tardieu, and it has had 
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no more enthusiastic worker than the Prime Minister. 

When the latter saw the superb soldiers of the United 
States march by, hundreds of thousands strong, he must 
have felt deep emotion upon reading on their young faces 
the same loyalty, the same alert intelligence, the same sim- 
plicity he had known long years before in the streets of 
Manhattan, as an exile doctor and teacher. 

The last surviving member who signed the republican 
protest of 1871, the "Tiger," now 76 years old, a Bayard 
without fear and without reproach, has recently been the 
recipient of three supreme rewards, and he has given the 
world an example of the brotherly spirit of forgiveness. 

France and her Parliament bestowed upon him the 
honor of announcing the armistice and liberation of Al- 
sace-Lorraine to the world. 

The Allied armies acclaimed him in reconquered Metz, 
in front of the statue of Marshal Ney, when, after he had 
given Marshal Petain the insignia of his rank, in the pres- 
ence of Joffre, Foch and Pershing, President Poincare 
turned to the Premier and gave him the symbolic accolade 
of France and her army. 

Finally, the respect and confidence of the Allied dele- 
gates and chiefs of the various nations gave him the chair- 
manship of the Peace Conference, at which he tries with 
every fibre of his extraordinary being to protect at the same 
time the higher interests of humanity and the sacred cause 
of his martyred country. 

As all the world knows, a dastardly attempt was re- 
cently made on the life of this pioneer of democracy. With 
utter unselfishness, with the kindly wisdom of a very old 
man who has seen much, and in recognition of the deeper 
bond linking all humanity, M. Clemenceau has requested 
the President of the Republic to save the would-be assas- 
sin, Cottin, from the guillotine, and not to break the hearts 
of the unfortunate parents. 

We are all of us proud, we Frenchmen of France and 
of Alsace-Lorraine, to have at the head of our Delegation 
Dr. Georges Clemenceau, one-time citizen of New York. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER STEPHEN PICHON 



It was in 1918 that Georges Clemenceau again chose 
as his immediate helper his faithful friend, M. Stephen 
Pichon, Senator from Jura, whose intelligence, judgment 
and experience he had already had occasion to appreciate 
during certain critical hours of the past. Side by side, 
united by their ardent love for France and devotion to the 
Republic, by years of work in the journalistic field and in 
the Senate, the two veterans organized the Victory Cab- 
inet — not the least of their many achievements. 

After receiving a thorough education at Bcsancon, M. 
Stephen Pichon was attracted by the intensive culture of 
Paris. There he learned something of the struggle for life, 
but he very soon found himself in the Republican circles 
which were later to bring him to the highest offices of 
the State. 

The restless life of Paris, the contact with Republican 
committees, gave the budding journalist a large field for 
action, in which he could experiment with his vigorous 
pen, always tipped with reason. 

Between 1890 and 1904, M. Stephen Pichon rapidly 
acquired the reputation of being a remarkable newspaper 
man, with a peculiar gift for foreign politics; he also 
proved of immense value to his country as Governor of 
Tunisia, and then as Minister to China, during the Boxer 
uprising. 

A real orator, a diplomat by profession, he was cer- 
tain of considerable success in politics, and as soon as he 
entered Parliament he enjoyed the absolute confidence of 
his colleagues of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 
Under President Loubet and Fallieres, with M. Cle- 
menceau and Th. Delcasse, first as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, then as an independent orator and journalist, M. 
Stephen Pichon devoted his untiring energy to restoring 
France's prestige abroad and to consolidating her alliances 
and ententes. He was one of the rare statesmen who, as 
early as 1900, understood that for France, isolated as she 
is in the West, it was an imperious necessity to strengthen 
the bond of the " Entente Cordiale," to renew with Italy 
the former fraternal conferences, and to neglect nothing 
that would tend to make our country loved and respected 
throughout the world. 
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No one more than M. Pichon encouraged the efforts 
and valuable initiative of the France-Amerique Committee 
and of M. Gabriel Hanotaux, Minister and Academician, 
who, as early as 1906, smoothed the way for the great alli- 
ance with the United States and for our cordial relations 
with South America. It was natural enough, therefore, 
that when war broke out, the Senator for Jura should im- 
mediately become one of the most eminent leaders of the 
Senate Commission on Foreign affairs, whose intensive 
labors, added to those of the sister Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies, were to bear such good fruit. 

In conjunction with three other great journalists, M.M. 
Georges Clemenceau, Andre Tardieu and Henry Franklin 
Bouillon, M. Pichon organized the Inter-parliamentary 
Committee which, in 1915 and 1916, was to establish close 
friendly and business relations between the French, British, 
Italian, Serbian and Belgian parliaments. More intimate 
union between the various parliaments was the starting- 
point of greater cooperation between the Allied armies, 
navies and industries. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Clemenceau 
Cabinet is the second delegate of France at the Peace Con- 
ference. He is above all the representative of the diplomacy 
and people of France, and we are too well acquainted with 
the political career and sincere democratic aspirations of 
M. Stephen Pichon not to be convinced that he has never 
ceased to give the other Allied delegates the benefit of his 
invaluable common sense, and an experience and wisdom 
worthy of his great country. 

Marcel Knecht. 



